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Several factors prompted this effort to hold a workshop to discuss issues related to 
women's contribution in sericulture. The first and most important was that, having contributed 
so much towards the development of sericulture, they have rarely been recognized or 
acknowledged. Through the period of the National Sericulture Project (NSP) there was an 
endeavour to channel specific programmes for the development of women through sericulture, 
and alsolso to improve their situation in society, quality of life of their families, etc., by increasing 
their income. The NSP is scheduled to end in December 1996. One would not want to 
witness the Departments of Sericulture reverting to the pre-NSP days. 


Living in a male dominated society such as India, there is a definite need for the 
continuation of development programmes in sericulture, targeted at women. Highlighting 
several issues related to women in sericulture, we hope to generate discussions on ways and 
means of encouraging efforts to not only improve the economic condition of women, but also 
their overall status in society. Sericulture can help in this effort. But, only by recognizing that 
many problems remain, and that conscious effort is required to ensure that this goal is 
reached, and realized in the not too distant future. 


The NSP has been in effect for the last six years. With financial support from the 
World Bank and the Swiss Development Cooperation, it has made an impact on several areas 
of people's lives in different parts of the country, and through the development of sericulture. 
As anyone who has visited areas where sericulture activities were in progress would have 
noticed, women are significant players in rearing and reeling, they contribute their labour to 
mulberry cultivation, and also weaving. Women's involvement in sericulture obviously has 
several ramifications and implications to their families, to their community, and to the 
economy. When seen from a group perspective, it is quite easy to overlook women's 
contributions. One has to make a special effort to separate the contributions of men and 
women to sericulture, and through micro-studies, discern to what extent sericulture 
development is indebted to women. The present discussion paper highlights some of the 
contributions of women in sericulture, and also considers the questions related to women in 
society, including their position in the family and society, which are related more to culture 
than to any biological or physiological differences from men. Our description of women in 
sericulture takes into its purview findings from studies made by the Beneficiary Assessment 
unit of ISEC, both from completed studies, as well as on-going studies. 


\ 
Introduction 


When we speak of "Development" we normally think of economic aspects such as a 


rise in income, and the possibility of buying consumer items as well as link it. with improving 
the quality of life. But, development is not merely a matter of increasing income and _ its 
attendant impact on the standard of life of the family. Rising income, particularly if it is of 
women, also has an impact on their position in the family, and their influence in matters of 
general concern both within the family as well as outside. No doubt, the family's lifestyle will 
improve, but women can have an opportunity of addressing the common problem faced all 
over by women, i.e., being considered as somebody whose contribution is of limited value or 
can be taken for granted. This discussion paper considers issues related to work, occupations, 
the contribution of women to sericulture production, and finally, we discuss where women have 
benefitted through their association with sericulture and where they have not. Though 
development appears as a simple matter of adding up the economic benefits to the people, 
the matter of relating it to the contribution of women is far from simple. Matters that have 
complicated the proper evaluation of the quantum and quality of women's contribution include 
several elements such as the structure of work in each society, segregation of women and 
men in specific occupations, and the division of labour. 
Concept of Work and Division of Labour 

Work is regarded in many ways, in different societies, and, the conception of work has 
also varied from time to time (Bryant 1972). Historically, the transition from simple hunting 
and gathering communities to agrarian technology entailed a major shift in gender relations. 
This has been referred to as "the world historical defeat of female sex" (Engels 1975) and the 


creation of patriarchy (Lerner 1986). The primary responsibility of women was considered to 


be attending to t | 
g he needs of children and husband, and in the patriarchal culture this was 
seen to follow naturally from her role in biological reproduction 
The soci 
ciology of gender, and to some extent, sociology of work have attempted to 


explain ' 
p the work of women by relating it to two realms prevalent in society. The ‘separate 


spheres’ for 
p men and women have been variously referred to as ‘inside/outside' or 


‘Private/public’ and have been extensively used by anthropologists (Rosaldo 1974; Sandey 
1974; Ortner 1974; Acharya and Bennet 1981) to explain the cross-cultural phenomenon of 
women's lower status vis-a-vis men. It has been argued that women's involvement with child 
rearing and domestic work was responsible for their exclusion from the public sphere. Smith- 
Rosenberg (1985) and Cott (1979) demonstrated that gender-segregated work life provided 
fertile conditions for a separate "female world". Associated with these were ideas of what 
should properly constitute the work for men and for women and the value attached to it. 
Certain occupations were reserved exciusively for men and certain occupations were 
considered as women's work. Though much of the conceptualising of these separate spheres 
is based on biological reductionism, empirical evidence shows that the dichotomy is related 
more to the social than to the economic sphere. However, it was the intellectual potential of 
women which was portrayed as their weak point, and provided a doubtful rationale to confine 
them to work which did not involve substantial mental ability. There is no scientific support 
for such an impression, but the answers lie within culture rather than in biological factors. For 
instance, people assume or even believe that certain activities associated with silkworm 
rearing (such as chawki rearing and moult setting) require extremely high skill which only men 
can provide. As we saw during our field visits, when the situation demanded, women could 
and did carry out such work, with no noticeable harm to silkworms and sericulture productivity. 

Our studies observed fat women participated in both the ‘inside sphere’ and also the 
‘outside sphere’. To make women's role more specific, if the outside sphere is divided into two 


sections, first, comprising activities which are carried out in the fields, and the second, 


involving tasks related to going out for purchases or marketing, one can see that the work of 
women is more concentrated in the activities closer to their homes. However, other studies 
have documented women's active role in the market economy (see Schuler 1981: Molnar 
1981; and Sridevi 1989). Evidence from sericulture households points to a limited role of 
women in the market sphere. Women restricted their activities to rearing and field tasks, even 
when they went out for wage labour. This can also be said of women who work in reeling 
units. They confine themselves to reeling activity, and do not involve themselves in the 
purchase of cocoons or sale of silk, which are the activities pertaining to the latter section of 
the outside sphere. 

The assertion that a clear division exists in the work situation cannot be denied. This 
is more pronounced in rural areas. In this context, it is essential for us to look into the 
question of segregation of occupations. 

Segregation of Occupations 

There are several occupations in which we find more women, and certain occupations 
where we find more men than women. Nursing, for example, has more women than men as 
nurses. In some countries, occupations classified as “women's work" included routine sales 
and clerical work, unskilled work in manufacturing, etc. (Crompton and Sanderson 1990:25). 
In India, beedi making is popularly considered as being women's work, but wherever 
employment is not easily available, men also may be found in beedi making (Dharmalingam 
1993:1463). 

Even where we have a development programme in which rural households are 
encouraged to grow kitchen gardens, to improve the nutrition of the families, through its 
association with cooking and household work, maintaining such gardens are considered as 
women's work. For instance, when a man was interviewed in connection with an evaluation 
of this programme, he said that even though he did not have much work to do (he was 


mily, 
unemployed) and his wife was very busy with some work or the other to support the family 
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he would n 
ot look after the garden, because his friends would laugh at him for doing women's 


work. ; | 
The important point here is that even though he had nothing else to do. he still 


expected his wife to cary out this work. The garden, as might have been expected, was in 
poor condition, due to neglect as nobody looked after it. The association of women with 
kitchen gardens (though they also participated in agricultural activity) and men with fields is 
derived from culture. 

In addition to certain occupations being considered as “women's work," very often the 
traditional jobs where women were found in larger numbers had a lower average status than 
the male dominated jobs (Bose and Rossi 1983:317). 

lt was long considered that the husband had the more important occupational role 
while the woman's major role was as a wife and mother (Oppenheimer 1977:387). Men are 
usually seen as having to "go out to work," while women stayed at home to look after the 
house and carry out household chores (Crompton and Sanderson 1990:1). In patriarchal 
societies men are the “heads of the households’ and were thought of as the primary “bread- 
winners". Hence, they were considered as doing an important work, and carrying out the 
responsibilities associated with earning an income to support the family. In-built into the 
responsibilities of the man and woman was the idea that the man's work more important, and 
the brsiiite work less so. This has some consequences for the work of women-- though done 
at considerable effort, being ignored or taken for granted, particularly by men (see 
Dharmalingam 1993). This is also true in sericulture. 

Women suffer from a problem of having their work at home not being recognized as 
work, even when they work for longer time than men, as observed in our gender analysis 
studies. Similar observations were made in other studies (see Moore 1988:43; Nayyar 
1987:2214. Sen, 1988:1703). Normally, when people talk of work, they would think of a salary 


or wages. The work that women do in their homes, for example, cooking, washing dishes and 


clothes, looking after their children etc., are no less important than the work that their 


husbands may do to earn a living. Though women in sericulture households take on a 
considerable part of the sericulture activities, including cultivation of mulberry, and in rearing, 
which all go towards bringing in an additional income for the family, they get hidden in the 
multiple roles they play. Rearing, for instance, is carried out uSually in a part of the house. 
In such situations, women do their household chores, and whenever needed, take care of the 
rearing work too. Hence, their contributions to rearing are considered as_ part of their 


household work. This may be so even in households where women bring in the only income 
for the family. 

Women have the further disadvantage that not only is their work very often ignored, 
but when they take up any particular line of work it is considered less prestigious. Or, women 
could take up only occupations which involved relatively less skill. As we noted earlier, in 
rearing, for example, women are considered less skilled in certain kinds of work, which 
apparently only men could do. Therefore, men took up such tasks, and incidentally also had 
a higher remuneration. Thus, not only were women considered not sufficiently skilled, and, 
therefore, unable to perform these tasks, but they were deprived of the opportunity of earning 
a higher wage. The hierarchization of fasks performed by men and women led to 
discrimination in the opportunities available for women and to their low opportunity cost. The 
discriminetion occurred when women and men were hired to perform certain tasks. However, 
if there were no alternatives, and women had to carry out these tasks in their homes, they 
were allowed to do them. 

Decision Making 

The differential participation of women in various sericulture tasks based on gender 
leads to their decision making being reduced to limited areas of operation. The resources men 
and women bring, and how they are valued are, to a large extent, responsible for decision 


making power. As time is one of the resources which women in many rural households have 


: : the 
to contribute, the value attached to it is important. Since, in many sericulture households, 


oe 
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time input of wo ; ’ ; Bes 

p MEN especially, in rearing activity is viewed as contribution towards household 
activity, th . 

y, the value attached to it is less. Added to this is the differential access of women to 


factors of production. confining their decision making only to household matters i.e. to the 


‘inside sphere’. 


Rural India appears to have different standards to judge the work of women. as well 


as the social status of the family. To a large extent, family status is associated to the 


landownership of the family. Considering this factor, relatively poorer families even make 
sacrifices to enable them to buy at least some small land which they can call their own (see 
Aggarwal 1983). 

When women contribute to the family income, they do not seem to be directly able 
to improve their own social status. Even when they eam and support the family, and the 
standard of living improves, their work is not recognized by most people. The social 
mobility of women in sericulture seems to take an indirect route, by improving the 
living conditions of their family, whichis noticed by the rest of the their neighbourhood, 
which gives the family a higher status, and which then is reflected on the woman's 
social status (see also Oppenheimer 1977). Women's social status is tied to the status of the 
family and household in all patriarchal cultures. 

Women generally did not go out to work (as wage labour) unless their family earnings 
were so low and precarious that the family was in dire straits (Srinivas 1977; Plutzer 
1988:641: Inbanathan 1993;). They were usually considered as housewives and mothers, 
even if they performed work which brought in some income for the family (Nayyar 1987:2214). 
But when the family income rose to a relatively higher level (as seen by the family itself), 


then the women were asked to Withdraw from wage labour (Nayyar 1987:2214). Sericulture 


Except in the households of medium and large farmers, the women contributed 
their labour either to the family rearing/reeling or as hired labour. Poverty does not 
allow them the luxury of leisure. Rarely can one see them free, and not making 
remunerative use of their 

time. 


articularly reari . 
(p y rearing) does not involve much of “going out," and Obviously, such activities would 


be desirable to the men in the large and medium landholding categories where the dichotomy 
of inside and outside sphere is more pronounced. Men in these households preferred that 
women stayed at home and at the same time are engaged in income generating activities. “It 
was not uncommon in the past for adverse comments (such as miser, greedy, etc.) to be 
passed if women of a landowning household worked in their fields notwithstanding the 
economic status. With sericulture, women are drawn into physical labour more than ever 
before and without any social stigma attached* (Karanth 1995). Women in a better economic 
situation, and which could be classified as middle class families, did not have to help in 
Staving off starvation, but were engaged in increasing the income of the family, perhaps to 
buy consumer items, and to a lifestyle that displayed a higher economic status (see also 


Dharmalingam 1993). 
Sericulture and Welfare 

Working in sericulture activities provided an income for the family, but at a price. This 
brings us to the welfare aspect of women in development. Due to lack of information on a 
national scale, on the exact contribution of women's labour to activities like reeling, gender 
planning in sericulture is characterised by great expectations and uncertainty. Development 
planning in sericulture, dealing with women's concerns, assumes that gender differences are 
natural, that the benefits of economic growth will inevitably trickle down to women. In many 
of the households of the reeling labourers their income is barely adequate to support their 
families. Though women contribute substantially to the reeling industry, little effort is made to 


maintain a hygienic working environment, and provide medical benefits to reeling women and 


t 


men. In the ab 
Sence of trade unions women (and men) reeling labourers are paid low wages 


and generally remain tied to one reeling owner or the other because of the money they tak 
y take 


as advance. 


Those who work in sericulture for many years, and particularly in reeling units, and 


grainages, suffer some adverse effect on their health’. While we have no intention of “re 


very the wheel,’ it has been reasonably well established that working in reeling units 
causes respiratory problems (Harindranath and et al 1985). The sericin in cocoons causes 
allergic reactions in some people, and this results in the workers suffering from asthma. !n our 
present paper, we should bring in this subject since it has been variously estimated that about 
three quarters of the reeling labourers are women or girls. Naturally, therefore, women also 


form a substantial segment of the victims of health problems. 


Women in Sericulture 


To understand the role of women in sericulture it is important to know the nature of 
women's labour, the concept of work in the sericulture households, the division of labour, 


decision making, sericulture knowledge, and access to production. Sensitivity to these aspects 


Our on-going study on Sericulture and Health considers some of the implications of 
the development of sericulture on the health of workers in reeling units and 
grainages. 


Our study takes into consideration the implications for the family when the income 
earner/s suffer from asthma, or other health problems. The economic burden on the 
family, obviously, has a serious effect on the overall lifestyle of the family, when a 
significant part of weekly wages goes towards seeking medical attention and 
medication. It is another part of the problem that Dr. Om Prakash (a specialist in 
respiratory diseases/problems) is also looking into, that the medicines that people 
take, through self medication or otherwise, are probably causing as much harm to 
their health as the initial respiratory problem itself. The social conditions associated 
with people in sericulture are an integral segment of their health problems, and 
hence, our medical sociology study takes into account social factors as well as the 
clinical situation. 


“ 


is important because there is an interrelationship between all these factors when women's 
economically productive role is linked with household activities 

The nature of women's labour contribution can be Classified into five categories, viz.. 
Household reproduction, Social reproduction, Farm (agriculture and sericulture) production, 
Non-farm (sericulture and other activities) production and wage labour. 

The important role women play in sericulture draws our attention to at least four 
important issues which need to be addressed in gender and development’. First, the prevailing 
cultural ideology which defines women in terms of their social roles and ignores the economic 
roles. Secondly, if at all the work of women is acknowledged it is viewed as marginal and their 
earning role is considered as temporary and/or supplementary in nature. Thirdly, data are 
lacking (on a national scale) on gender patterns of activity in sericulture households which will 
highlight the contribution of women. And, finally, they have limited access to land, credit and 
extension services. 

These issues take on more importance because women are involved in sericulture not 
only ‘as family labour but also as wage labour. Our studies show that the activities in which 
men and women are involved are more gender specific. This can also be seen to be related 
to the caste and class to which the women belong. The “inside sphere’ and ‘outside sphere’ 
are fess marked in the case of small and marginal landholding categories compared to larger 
ones. Women belonging to upper castes are restricted to the ‘inside sphere’. 

While the “sphere of work’ is confined to the house, the time they spend in economic 
activity is treated as a part of the household work. Most of the activities performed by them 
are considered as “use-value’ because they are for immediate consumption. They are less 


involved in marketing activities. The work of men is considered to be of “exchange-value’ as 


This paper does not take the extreme view of attributing monetary returns to the 
time women spend on household activities. It does not get into the feminist 
argument of ‘biological reductionism’. 
We are not dealing with the technical issues of sericulture, but we must certainly 
emphasize women's need for technical exposure. 


10 


most of their activity is economic and does not get into the household work. Though women 
are involved in household production, social Production, agriculture and sericulture production. 
their contributions are rarely noticed or recognised. 

Women's contribution to sericulture should be seen within the prevalent conception of 
work which considers as productive only those involved in the ‘Outside sphere,’ who get 
‘exchange value’ for the work they do. This kind of belief is deeply ingrained in the minds of 
men and women leading to gender based division of labour and hierarchization of tasks 
performed by them. In spite of being involved in labour intensive activities of sericulture 
women are not considered productive as productivity is linked to the acquisition of knowledge, 
sericulture training, extension services, and other facilities. There is also a misconception that 
productivity varies for men and women mainly for two reasons. First, the physical mobility of 
women is limited by their role in household production and human capital production. 
Secondly, they have limited access to land, credit, extension and training. 

In our research, instead of treating women's contribution in sericulture as ‘help’, efforts 
are made to make the role visible by treating the time which they contribute to sericulture as 
productive resource. The time budget data show that sericulture has increased the labour 
requirement of women by 64 per cent, while for men it is 36 per cent approximately. When 
values are imputed to the time they spent in sericulture activity, the value added due to 
women's participation is higher than the value added due to men's participation. This is in 
spite of the wage structure where women sometimes get lower wages than men. 

The labour organisation in sericulture is gender sequential (see also Edholm, Harris 
and Young, 1975) in which different inputs from men and women are required at different 
stages of the production process, In this form of labour structure, women's work input is 
regulated by men who take major decisions. This reduces women's access to productive 


inin 
resources and technology. The “trickle down' argument where the extension and training 
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imparted to the men automatically reaches women and other members of the family may not 
y no 


operate in all the cases. 


Estimates of time input of men and women in tasks related to household, agriculture 


sericulture and other off-farm activities indicated that women Participated in a wide variety of 


activities while men confined themselves to agriculture and sericulture, and rarely got involved 
in household activities. Two reasons could be attributed for the willingness of women to carry 
out these tasks: (i) their position in the family as wife entails certain culturally ordained 
activities; ii) and, secondly, poor households cannot afford to hire labour, and women's labour 
contribution is one of the resources many households cannot do without. 

A ‘masculine ethic’ as Kanter (1977) calls it (see also Hartrnann 1979) appears to be 
behind, for example, the appointment of male supervisors in reeling units. Thus, the gender 
segregation of tasks has been built into the system where men occupy positions of greater 
authority and thereby dominance. This can also be seen in tasks involving silkworm rearing. 
Women are involved in more laborious activities which are also considered as less skilled in 
the Heindiled work culture. 

Evidence from our studies shows that participation of women in each of these 
categories (mentioned above) varies according to the landholding category to which they 
betas: Except in the case of women wage-earners, women's unpaid work and her 
contribution to the household income remains unaccounted (see also Beneria 1982: Boserup 
1970; Boulding 1983; Deere 1983; and Dixon 1985). 

Our studies on gender division of labour in sericulture households show that so far as 
household work is concerned men only help in tasks which are ‘less feminine.’ In a majority 
of the households cooking, cleaning, taking care of children and collecting water are entirely 
a woman's job. Men help only in certain activities like bringing firewood, fodder, rearing 
cows/goats, and washing cattle. Household activities are perceived to be women's work not 


only by the men but by the women too (Inbanathan and Vijayalakshmi 1994). 
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There is a variation j ; 
ariation in the dimension of household roles across different economic 


classes. Men with medium and large land holdings rarely Participate in activities related to the 


household. In marginal and small landholdings, the participation of men in household tasks 


is higher (Vijayalakshmi 1994). Economic factors and necessities evidently undermine the 
dominant gender ideology, and make compromises necessary. 
Mulberry Cultivation and Silkworm Rearing: 


The division of labour in activities related to establishing and sini mulberry 
gardens and silkworm rearing present different trends. Most of the activities related to 
establishing mulberry gardens are performed by men. Ploughing, levelling, harrowing and 
application of inorganic fertilizer are considered as predominantly male activities. Irrigation, 
farm yard manure (FYM) application, and planting are the activities which are shared by men 
and women. In the maintenance of mulberry gardens, pruning, ploughing, and fertilizer 
application are done by men. Weeding is considered a women's job and men do not 
undertake weeding even when they are unemployed, as it is considered to be a task for 
females, and low in the hierarchy of work (Vijayalakshmi 1994). 

The sharing of tasks related to silkworm rearing, however, presenis a different picture. 
Except for brushing and moult setting where there are more men involved, all the other 
activities are performed mainly by women. Men help after the third moult and during mounting 
when the work load is greater. 

In some areas of Andhra Pradesh, women from households of marginal landholders 
do not carry out much silkworm rearing in their own households. Instead, they hired out their 
labour to other sericulture households because they find it less remunerative to utilize their 
labour resources on their idiire tend Men carry out most of the sericulture activities within 
the household. They also feel that women are not able to cope with all the activities, especially 


after the moult when the work-load tend to increase. Even in these households women help 
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their husbands in activities like feeding the worms or harvesting the leaves before th 
ey go for 


work. If there are children in the house, they help the man, while women ia re 
ut to work 


Generally, large landowners hired labour. The gender division of labour is evident also 
in the activities for which men and women are hired. Men are hired for activities like pruning 
and ploughing on piece rate basis. Women are hired for weeding, application of organic 
fertilizer, harvesting leaves, feeding the silkworms and harvesting of the cocoons. most of 
which are done under the supervision of the sericulturists for whom they work. They are paid 
daily wages which are low, considering the number of hours they work. 

Another form of activity in which women play an important role is exchanging labour. 
Instead of hiring labourers, one of the clusters in Tamil Nadu exchanged labour, unless the 
workload was very intense. Most of the farmers in this cluster are marginal and small farmers 
who are related to each other. The members of the households help each other especially 
after the third moult to harvest leaves and during harvesting of cocoons. This is also reported 
in many parts of Karnataka (for example, see Karanth 1995). The role of women as ‘social 
producers’ becomes manifest in such work relations. Unless the women of the households 
maintain cordial relations with their neighbours/kin members, they will not help in times of 
need (in sericulture) or when extra labour is required and the family cannot afford to hire them. 
Also, there has to be a kind of ‘mutual understanding’ among those who hire ‘chandrikes’, 
to assist other sericulturists, and hand over the chandrikes to them as soon as the harvesting 

of his cocoons is over. All this can take place without problems only when women play their 
part efficiently as good social producers. 

Reverting to the sharing of activities, our studies indicate that marketing activities are 


mainly carried out by men. Purchase of disinfectants, layings, trays and nets is done by men 


except in a few cases. Similarly, usually only men are involved in the sale of cocoons oF 


renting of chandrike. In some instances in Tamil Nadu, where there are womens groups or 


societies which rent out chandrkes, women share the responsibility of borrowing the 
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chandrikes and trays. These women also accompany the men to the cocoon market and 
are 


“es 
erested observers of the transactions. They are able to report the number of layings they 


brushed, the approximate daily intake of leaves and the output. They are also aware of the 


cost differences in various markets. Proper training and efforts to increase the sericulture 
knowledge of women through women's organizations evidently produce positive results. 

Women carry out about 60 per cent of sericulture activities and men and children the 
rest. This is the reverse of the participation of women in agniculture which is comparatively 
lower than that of men. Men are responsible for about 60 per cent of the agncultural activities 
while women contributed around 35 per cent, and the remaining work is done by children. 

A typical case in a sericulturist household (Tamil Nadu) would illustrate the activities 
that sericulture women are engaged in through the day. 


Their day starts at 5 O' clock in the moming with the lighting of their *chula,' 
which takes time because they use branches as fuel. After spending half an 
hour on ablutions, they clean the house and vessels. Before 7.30 a.m. they 
cook breakfast as the men have to leave for their fields. Without any break they 
have to harvest leaves for the feed of the sjlkworms, which keeps them 
occupied till about eleven o'clock. In between they have to spend some time 
to send their children to school and nurse the infants. Then they have to start 
cooking lunch. Though the number of items of food are not many, considerable 
time is spent on the “chula’ they use for cooking. Some women have to carry 
the lunch to their husbands if they are busy with their agricultural operations. 
After lunch they again get busy feeding the silkworms. The time they get in 
between the feeding sessions and other activities is spent on beedi rolling. At 
around three in the evening they go to harvest leaves for the third and fourth 
feeds. Evening dinner is cooked:after. the third feed, and, before retiring to bed 
they once again feed the worms. 


Apart from this regular schedule they help in agricultural activities, and also find time 
for social obligations and group activities. Women sometimes perform two activities 
simultaneously, like chopping leaves/beedi rolling and nursing the baby; chopping leaves and 
cooking. They also participate in the activities of the extended economy like beedi rolling and 
In Tamil Nadu 


in contract labour (in Tamil Nadu; and flower picking in Andhra Pradesh). 


(Kurumpatti) most households earn at least Rs.20/- from rolling beedies, which is done by 


women. 
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One might ar 
g gue that, to an extent. the gender specific division of labour from the 


family welfare point of view, appears quite natural as members perform tasks at which th 
ey 


are relatively more efficient. But this logic does not Support the asymmetry within t 
ry winin the 


household which is due to the differential value attached to women's work, and is detr tal 
' ; cinmenta 


to the welfare of the women. Feminization of tasks in sericulture and farm activities is not only 
responsible for low opportunity cost of women but also restricts their Participation to a few 
activities. It also leads to the classifying of tasks performed by men as skillful and needing 
more mental acumen. 

While it is clear that women work for a longer period of the day, the total hours men 
work is about seven hours, while it is over ten hours a day for women. Our gender analysis 
confirms that time spent by men in household activities is negligible, while women's time input 
in income generating activities is substantial (Inbanathan and Vijayalakshmi, 1994). it is 
noticed that time spent on economic activity by women is eight and a half hours while that of 
men is less than seven hours. Women spend three and a half hours on household work every 
day, while men spend only half an hour. Thus, a contribute more time to income 
generating activity in spite of the household chores they have to do. Even in the off-field 
activities (extended economy) women contribute 54 per cent of the total work input ana men 
adnan for only 39 per cent and while children contributed the rest. Women spend less 
time on leisure activities compared to men, as they choose to make productive use (i.e., to 
earn money) of time available to them. During our field visits we noticed that even while 
talking with the investigators, women are involved in beedi rolling, while men spent much of 
the time sitting and chatting with their friends and relatives. It is interesting to note that in 
many places the time spent by men on formal group activity is nil, while even with a busy 
schedule, women spent some time on group activity. 

While women spend a considerable time and effort on sericulture activities their role 


in decision making in sericulture and other household decisions presents wo oa 
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possibilities. First, in which women have a Say in the number of layings to be brushed. and 


taking decisions regarding the rearing of the Silkworms, and secondly, where 
, : women are 


completely left out of the decision making process. Observations in these households reveal 


© crucial factors responsible for women association in sericultural decision making: (i) 


women's involvement in sericulture: and (ii) their awareness about the various sericulture 


methods. In areas where women carry out sericulture activities independently, they also 
participate in decision making, and are involved in purchasing and rearing of the silkworms. 
In areas where women go out for hired labour or worked under the supervision of men they 
rarely participate in any of the decisions taken in the csi It should be added that these 
decisions are only limited to certain sericulture practices or purchases involving sericulture 
items, and not when major financial decisions are made. Though women may be consulted 
occasionally, in a majority of the cases the decisions are taken by men. This reflects the 
prevalent gender ideology that the ‘head of the household,’ a man, is responsible for taking 
major decisions in the household. It also shows that if women are better informed of 
sericulture practices their views cannot be easily brushed aside, and they can assert 
themselves positively. 

In the households where women play a crucial role in decision making, they stil project 
an iain of a male dominated household for various cultural and ideological reasons. Women 
want others to believe that major decisions in the household are taken by their husbands. 
Through this they want to preserve the status of their husbands, because in rural society the 
household status and prestige are tied to that of the husband. 

There are also other situations where women are participants in the decision making 
process. For example, in nuclear family households women are consulted more often than in 
joint family households where there are male members who could be consulted. In parts of 
and elderly 


Tamil Nadu, women are free to discuss sericulture matters with their husbands 


men in the family, about decisions with which they disagree. A majority said that they felt free 
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to do so, even if ir vi | 
their views are not always considered. A small section felt that there is no 


oint in argui ; 
Pp arguing with men because once they made up their minds it is difficult to change 


eee om Fr Andie Pradesh, women played a relatively insignificant role in decisions taken 


within the households. Men felt that there is no need to consult the women because they are 
ignorant of sericultural practices, and did not have any money sense. Some even felt that 
there is no need to inform women on financia! decisions which are taken (Vijayalakshmi et al 


1994). Their poor access to productive resources limited their ability to play a more 
prominent role in decision making. 
Access to Productive Resources: 

Our studies considered the access of women to land, credit, extension and training and 
other sericultural inputs. Except in a few cases, women rarely had land in their names. All the 
three southern states of the Beneficiary Assessment programme, viz., Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu exhibited this feature. This is in accordance with the tradition of 
patrilineal households where men inherit land. Control over land gives them the authority to 
take decisions about the crops to be cultivated, irrespective of the labour input of women. 

Formal credit is a major barrier restricting women from expanding their sericultural 
activity. Not many women are able to get credit because of the requirements of collateral, and 
the disinclination of bank officials to clear loans to women for sericultural activities. Only a few 
women acquired loans under IRDP or other government schemes. While property that is 
acceptable as collateral (especially land) is usually in men's names, women's lower education 
levels coupled with socio-cultural barriers also inhibit them from approaching banks. The 
barriers that women, especially poor women, have to cross in obtaining and using the financial 
services are related to gender roles. Two of the women who have taken credit have not 
utilised it in a remunerative wt and it is spent for purposes which did not bring them profits. 
Socially and culturally defined roles and responsibilities influence the nature of the spending. 


Moreover, men do not seek loans in women's names (which will perhaps even enhance her 
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power in sericultural matters) because the i 
€ interest rate is the 
Same whether men or women 


opted for it. Men are also not willing to have joint Ownership of the land along with their 
wives. 


They are of the opinion that as no subsidy is given for taking credit in women's names. there 


is no benefit in going through the cumbersome procedure of including the wive's names in the 
landownership papers. As formal credit taken by men also affects women. the data showed 
that not many are given loans for sericultural activity though quite a few had applied for it. 

Women's access to extension and training presents a grim picture in many places, 
especially in Andhra Pradesh. Extension staff rarely visit many of the sericultural villages, and 
it is reported that they may visit twice a month, and casually talk to the men without visiting 
each household. We should also point out here that there are not enough officials to go to all 
the sericulture households within their jurisdiction during the rearing period when help is 
- needed. In some places in Andhra Pradesh women did not communicate with the extension 
officials. This problem appears to be less acute in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 

Cultural beliefs prohibit interaction between men and women who are not members of 
the same families, and these are so strong that many women refuse to interact with the male 
extension staff. Men of their families do not encourage women to communicate with the 
extension officials in their absence to acquire sericulture knowledge. They feel that technology 
Banster to women is not necessary as they are not primarily involved in sericulture activities 
(i.e., they are not involved in taking decisions). These attitudes make the job of the extension 
staff difficult. During short visits they can disseminate only a limited part of the extension 
messages to men, who, in turn, convey it to women, or direct women accordingly. In the 
process the technical information may get distorted or misinterpreted. This emphatically points 
to. the importance of having women in the extension system. Karnataka launched a scheme 
of appointing women para-extension workers (WPEWS) for an initial period of three years. But, 


unfortunately, although the scheme is eminently desirable (Govinda Raju et al 1994), the 
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a clear policy regarding its continuation does not @ppear to be in the offing. 

Training is another major area where most women did not receive much help except 
in specific places where schemes are introduced by the department. In places where NGOs 
had programmes or where women's groups are organised, a few women from sericulture 
households are trained in different sericultural activities. But this did not help to any great 
extent because it is done in a relatively unorganized manner, within a Class room 
atmosphere, which did not appeal to the women participants. Though they had attended 
training programmes ranging from 10-15 days, and in some cases one month, it is not always 
reflected in their performance. Training and extension have to be more firmly linked for 
women to be able to derive maximum benefit. 

Though much has been said about encouraging widows and women headed © 
households to take up sericulture, and to improve their access to inputs like disinfectants, 
layings, paraffin paper, chandrike and trays, much more can be done to improve their 
situation.‘ To purchase these items women have to depend on male relatives or a neighbour 
to get them. Extension officials have helped them with layings and cuttings in only a few 
places. In places where a women's group is successful, for example, in some places of Tamil 
Nadu, women have easier access to these inputs. 


Awareness of Sericulture Practices 


Awareness levels differed from state to state and within the state itself. In parts of 
Tamil Nadu, women are aware of hygienic practises, methods of treating diseases etc., though 
whether they practiced these or not is another question. A similar trend has been noticed in 


Karnataka in many of the traditional areas. In our study areas of Andhra Pradesh, women are 


not aware of different sericulture practices. They are not involved in decision making, for 


example, the variety of mulberry to be planted, when to start rearing, number of DFLs to be 


brushed and moult setting. They are less familiar with fertilizer doses, disease control and 
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disinfection. Their involvement is more in activities like application of organic fertilizer under 
the supervision of their husbands. Similarly, the quantity of the leaf and rows from where they 
have to be harvested are specified by men. 

Many women, even in the traditional areas of Karnataka, and Tamil Nadu. do not 
choose to be involved in chawki rearing. In Andhra Pradesh, the only activity done without the 
Supervision of men is chopping of leaves. They are not aware of the space required for the 
Proper growth of the silkworms. Only a negligible proportion are familiar with diseases 
affecting the mulberry and silkworm. Except for silkworm diseases related to the uzi fly, their 
knowledge about disease is limited. As the extension services are relatively poor there is no 
one to tell them the reasons for crop failure. They generally blamed the quality of the layings. 
Though a few women know that hygienic conditions have to be maintained in and around the 
rearing house, their performance is far from expectations. This is so in all the three states. In 
many households, the debris from bed cleaning is thrown in one corner of the rearing house 
or near the entrance. Most of the houses do not have proper ventilation, and adding to the 
unhygienic surroundings is that cooking is also done inside the rearing house. A majority of 
women are not aware of the potential yield per 100 DFLs, and carry out their activities 
mechanically without any knowledge about how they can increase the yield. 

In addition to the inadequate knowledge about sericulture practices is the socio-cultural 
ideology many households share. Social and economic areas of action are more restricted for 
women than men. Since they have always been in a situation where men took the lead in 
household decisions and property ownership, some of the women are apprehensive about 
having land in their Poetics taking credit, and going to the cocoon market. They do not talk 
about their economic contribution because of the ingrained belief that it is their duty to do all 
the work. The cultural and ideological beliefs are so strong that many women think it 


sacrilegious to claim benefits for their work. 
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Another factor that affects women's work is that Strong beliefs regarding female 
pollution and caste pollution exist in Various forms. Menstruating women and women, 
immediately after child birth, are considered to be Polluted. Soon after childbirth, women are 
not supposed to move freely to places of worship, storage house, the chula and rearing 
house/or near the silkworms as they are considered polluted. This is strictly followed by all the 
households for 11 days after the birth of a child. Similarly, in some cases menstruating women 
do not feed the silkworms, being under the belief that the worms would die. 

Ideas of caste pollution to control behaviour, and their ideas of sericuttural practices 
are also, to some extent, based on old traditions. Our Study of Women's Para-Extension 
Workers found that upper caste sericulturists wanted WPEWs to visit their houses before 
going to Scheduled Caste households. Changes in these practices would occur only through 
education and economic mobility of women - something the NSP proposes to do, but is still 
some way from success. 

ill 


Reeling and Health 


Reeling is an activity where a majority (nearly three-quarters) of the workers are 
women. Why this should be so is not entirely difficult to fathom, and one can also list the 
opinions of female workers about their preference to work in reeling labour. In many cases 
of women working in reeling units, they had started working in them when they are very 
young, around 8-10 years of age. From then onwards, they had continued working in reeling 
units, moving their way from being cookers and then to reeling labour itself. They are generally 
introduced to the reeling unit by an older member of the family, sometimes their mother, 
father, or a relative--usually female. When they bring in a more or less regular income for the 
family, they are kept in the reeling unit, and away from school. Male children remained in 


school for a longer period than the female children. This clearly accounts for an earlier entry 
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of females into the reeling units. It is also no accident that we found several women/children 
who are second or third generation workers in reeling units. Reeling owners are of the View 
that women are more regular and reliable at work, and some even suggested that women are 
more skillful reelers than men. While the latter assertion could not be confirmed, the former 
Claim might also be a factor in more women being employed in reeling units. The combined 


factors may account for the preponderance of women reeling labourers 


There is much that could be said about those who work in reeling units, and those who 


suffer from their situation in life. It is generally only the very poor, and predominantly 


Scheduled Caste women, who work in reeling units (Inbanathan 1993; Mayoux 1992). To 
them, if they are to get any food at all, and other necessities of living, then they would have 
to remain at work in these units. Reeling units (particularly the larger ones) provided work for 
much of the year, and if they are inclined to work, to the entire family. Men, women and 
children can all find work here, and the wages are usually the same for similar work, or with 
minor differences in wages. Agricultural labour, on the other hand, generally has substantial 
differences in the wages that are paid for men, women and children’ (Inbanathan 1993). 
Therefore, even a child of about 10 years, if he/she is working as a reeling labourer, could 
earn the same as a much older worker, man * woman. Thus, it is rather attractive for families 
to nnd their children to work in reeling units, and they (i.e. the children) could earn a 
significant income for the family. However, in almost all the cases, the entire income except 
for a minute part, is taken by the child's father, ostensibly for the benefit of the whole family. 
In some cases this is so, and in some cases much of the money went towards the buying of 
liquor. 

To outside observers reeling labour is arduous, uncomfortable, causes health 
problems, and is a kind of work which people should not undertake. To them, women work 


in reeling units only because of utter poverty, and would leave reeling work at the earliest 


Study of Reeling in Siddlaghatta, Kolar, 1992 (Unpublished). 
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opportunity (for example, see Mayoux 1992). While reeling certainly has its negative features 


the workers themselves, as we found in an earlier study (inbanathan 1993), said that 
compared to agricultural labour reeling work is much less strenuous. As reeling labourers they 
could work in shaded places, seated, and without the necessity of labouring in the hot sun as 
in agriculture. They also indicated advantages such as. women could earn higher wages in 
reeling when compared to agricultural labour, they have more regular work through the year, 
and probably the most important, there is the possibility of getting advance against wages, 
from reeling owners. Regular workers in units are able to get substantial amounts from 
owners. For instance, in Siddlaghatta, we are told that women who had worked in specific 
units for several years, above five years, are able to get amounts ranging from three to five 
thousand each. So far as we know agricultural labour does not have such a facility, at least 
not in the neighbourhood of Siddlaghatta. Agricultural work in that area is also not easily 
available for these women, and they are, if not content, at least reconciled to their position as 
reeling labourers. 

_ An issue that comes up is: when women find that their situation is relatively difficult, 
in the sense of continuous labour, both in their homes and in the reeling units, why would they 
want to see their children getting into similar situations. We observed the same sexual 
discrimination here that appears elsewhere. They would prefer their sons to stay on in school, 
study at least up to S.S.L.C, and get some job, preferably a government job. To this end, 
women, men and girls work and raise the funds to support the male children through school. 
This restricts the opportunities for girls and women, to get out of the dead-end job of reeling 
labour. 

When we speak of reeling as a dead-end job for women, it is necessary to consider 
what options are available to men. It is seen that within reeling units, it is only men who are 
hired as reeling supervisors. Women who supervised reeling did so only in the units owned 


' supervisors. 
by their families--i.e., they are seen as ‘owners,’ rather than as women sup 
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Eventually, it is also possible for men to ra; | 
0 raise sufficient funds throu 
gh savings, and loans. 
and set up their own reeling unit, even if they are of a smal size. As one of the b 
} young boys 


interviewed in a reeling unit told us, his ambition in life is to become the owner of a re 
eling 


unit. While this is possible in the case of males, women are much less able to do thi 
is 


because their earnings are only from reeling labour. Their ability to save is also limited as 


they generally have to hand over their wages to their husbands. Credit is also not easily 


available to women. Women at times did state that they would like to start their own units but 


are quick to add that this seemed to be extremely unlikely to materialize. Men could set up 
reeling units at times, though starting and running a reeling unit is expensive, risky, and at 
times resulted in the closure of the units—leading to the ‘owners’ reverting to their former 
occupation as reeling labourers/supervisors---i.e., hiring out their services to other units. But, 
when situations are more conducive to running the units, they could start them up again. Such 
options are not usually available to women, even though, as we saw in several instances, 
women are crucial in their husbands’ decisions to set up reeling units, for providing lebour and 
also supervising reeling work. 
Health Hazards 

Working in sericulture activities enables people to earn a living. But, when working in 
reeling units and also grainages, one finds health hazards, leading to respiratory problems-- 
asthma, which is the main health problem. Nearly 17 per cent of reeling labourers could be 
said to be suffering from occupational asthma (Om Prakash et al 1985: 512). However, this 


is not a medical problem alone. Much of the present problem could be traced to a social 


origin, and even its persistence could be said to be due to social factors. 


Thus, in our on-going study of sericulture and health, we studied several matters 
such as the socio-economic positions of the workers in reeling units as well as 
grainages, their educational levels, land-ownership if any, number of ret ; 
their families and so on. These provide some idea about workers social condi ions, 
and the reasons why they still stay on as workers in reeling units, oF grainages. 
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As Om Prakash and his team observed (1985), among those who suffered from 


asthma of varying intensity, they could feel a distinct improvement in their health, and lowering 


of the respiratory problems, as soon as they left the reeling units for any length of time (from 


a few days to a permanent break). 


In the context of a commitment to the development of sericulture, it may seem peculiar 
that one should think of labourers abandoning reeling work, as one possible means of 
reducing the impact of asthma, or improve the respiratory condition of the person. However, 
one cannot avoid the observation that in its present level of technology, and pe existing 
conditions of work, reeling units particularly, pose a health hazard to the workers. 

It should be noted that the workers are well aware that if they continue working in 
reeling units and grainages for some years (the time varies from person to person) they may 
develop respiratory problems. Seeing other workers with health problems, they know that there 
is a link between working in these units and respiratory problems. But, the crucial factor is that 
asthma and other respiratory problems do not usually come about in a very short period. 
Therefore, workers could contemplate taking a chance that they may never get asthma at all. 
In the short run, they can continue to work in these units, earning their livelihood, and not 
have any respiratory problem. As asthma does not afflict all workers, there is also the 
temptation to assume that they could be among those who do not become a victim of the 
problem. 

Women often suffer from asthma, but continue to work till they are in a condition where 
they are too ill to leave their homes. At these times, they consult a local doctor, take some 
medicines and when they are slightly better, return to work. The problems are particularly 
acute when women have several children to support, either singly or even with their husbands. 
One could find women in advanced stages of pregnancy working in the reeling units. 
Sometimes, even those who have infants of just a few days or weeks old work in reeling 


. ei omen 
units, and these infants are laid in a comer of the reeling unit. This Is to enable the w 
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to feed their infants while they continue to work in the reeling unit. Maternity leave h 
as suc 


is a luxury that few women of the class of reeling labourers can afford A question that would 
come up later in our study is the impact on the health of infants. when they are exposed to 
sericin and the conditions in the reeling units. We have not got to that point yet. 

While discussing the health hazards in reeling, there is also a problem of proper 
medical care. Most labourers consult local private physicians when they have any breathing 
problem, since these doctors are considered as more reliable in many ways than government 
doctors and government clinics. They may occasionally choose to visit government doctors 
whenever they thought there is a possibility of getting free medicines. Doctors usually 
prescribed medicines for a few days or weeks, but patients did not meet doctors regularly and 
continued with the medication without medical supervision. They are not regular in taking 
these medicines either. Regular medication is costly, and the workers are always conscious 
of the monetary price they would have to pay for medicines. Fixed times for taking medicines 
are ignored, but they consumed these medicines whenever they felt any discomfort. If they 
felt ‘uncomfortable before work, they took these medicines before they went to the reeling 
units, and their breathing problems are generally controlled. Working for months on end at 
the reeling unit produced more problems than if they got only intermittent work. The situation 
is such that asthma is not considered as the serious illness that it is, and the possibly 
fatal consequence of taking it lightly, or the casual self-medication indulged in by many 
of the workers, is rarely considered either by themselves or anyone else. One should 
note, however, that it is not only the poor and illiterate but also the others who are ignorant 
about asthma, and the medication that is, or should be, taken to control the symptoms of 
asthma as well as the dangers of ill-advised self-medication (see for instance, Time, 7 August 
1995, p.31). In passing, one may observe that there are several reeling labourers, men and 
women, who believed that a regular imbibing of liquor is beneficial in controlling the symptoms 


felt 
of asthma. One of the women interviewed in our present study claimed that her husband 
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better when he is under the influence of alcohol and his respiratory problems increased as the 
effect of alcohol started wearing off. She claimed that the beneficial effects of alcohol in 
controlling his respiratory problems has continued for nearly fifteen years. inhibitions instilled 
through social customs that frown on women consuming alcohol, prevent her from following 
the same course as her husband. 

Asthma is not the only health problem encountered by reeling labourers. Many of the 
labourers develop skin infections through frequent immersion of their hands in water They 
normally get some ointment from the reeling owners to treat this condition, but while temporary 
relief is possible, long-term relief is unlikely because they continue to work with their hands 
in water. Other than these two main health problems, there are difficulties with eye-sight which 
reeling labourers are likely to face, from constant and concentrated work in dimly lit working 
places. This problem may take several years to develop, but they do not have much choice 
jm the working conditions. Back-aches and stomach pains are other ailments which they face. 

The life of reeling labourers is hard. But so is the condition of many others in 
sericulture. The whole exercise of introducing sericulture development schemes to 
benefit the poorer people in both rural and urban areas, to achieve a higher living 
standard, could be vitiated if the health problems are not immediately addressed. As 
one of the main objectives of the National Sericulture Project is to increase the number of 
people who take up sericulture, if remedial measures are not initiated, the number of victims 
of health problems too would greatly increase. gag 

IV 
issues for discussion 

The foregoing description has highlighted several issues which are related to the 
gender question and the contribution of women In sericulture. To enable a more focussed 
discussion, we would like to suggest that observations are connected to the following broad 


issues: 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


9) 


6) 


The labour contribution of women 
(a) towards family enterprises 
(b) as hired labour 
Women's lack of exposure to sericulture knowledge 
(a) is it due to male domination of sericulture 
(b) the influence of gender ideology 
(c) any other cultural factors 
Can the lack of recognition of women's contribution to sericulture be addressed by 
sensitizing both men and women to gender issues. 


What can be done to encourage and enable women to Carry on with sericulture 


enterprises. 

Welfare aspects of sericulture 
(a) female/male child labour 
(b) health problems 

Role of NGOs in development 
(a) Sericulture activities 


(6) helping women's groups. 
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